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the field and forgetting that Tacitus avoids the obvious) proposed arma laturi; 
Halm suggested vindicaluri; and Koch, bellaturi. Furneaux in the Oxford 
text prints laturi with a dagger, and is followed by Hutton in the Loeb edition, 
while Stuart goes back to the correction of Wex. It seems to me that the text 
is perfectly sound, and that laturi (like luere and the examples in note i) is 
merely the absolute use of the verb. This, as we have seen, is a peculiarity of 
both the Agricola and the Germania. In an expression made familiar by 
countless repetitions the omission of arma would not cause misunderstanding, 
but would give a special color to this part of the sentence. 

Jefferson Elmore 
Leland Stanford Junior University 



ODYSSEUS DISGUISED AS AN AGED BEGGAR 

Kirchhoff, in his Die Homerische Odyssee, laid great stress on the contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies involved in the miraculous aging of the hero 
through the purposes and power of Athena, and he tries to bring harmony into 
the story by assuming that the changes in Odysseus were natural changes and 
wholly due to the years and the hardships of his absence (p. 539): "So viel 
ist klar, die Unkenntlichkeit des Odysseus sei die naturliche und unvermeid- 
liche Folge zunehmenden Alters nach langer Abwesenheit und der Muhsale 
einer langjahrigen Irrfahrt." 

We cannot be exact in numbering the years of Odysseus when he left as 
a part of the army bound for Troy, but they could not have been far from 
thirty, so that when he returned he must have been about fifty years of age. 

The youth of Telemachus, the unfaded charms of Penelope, the continued 
life of his dog, and the reiterated mention of his return in the twentieth year 
fix the duration of his wanderings, so that all the direct as well as indirect 
proofs limit his wanderings to twenty years. The fact that his father, in spite 
of all his sorrows and hardships, was still alive shows that Odysseus on his 
return was a full generation from extreme old age, if indeed "extreme old age" 
could properly be applied to Laertes, who was even then able to do a good 
day's work in the orchard and to fell a foeman with his spear; while the nurse 
who had cared for Odysseus in his infancy was still an active member of the 
household. 

The hardships which he was compelled to face were, no doubt, severe, but 
they were not of long duration, while the years spent with Circe and Calypso 
were free from aging sorrows or exhausting struggles, and even the years at 
Troy seem to have been far from strenuous. 

The changes one undergoes in the twenty years from young manhood to 
middle age are ordinarily very small, if one is in good health, and Odysseus 
seems to have been free from sickness and to have had a most vigorous appe- 
tite. I have recently been at two reunions of college classes on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation. Most of the members of these 
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classes had not met in twenty-five years, yet not a person in either case failed 
to recognize instantly every member of his class. 

Helen had been twenty years from Greece when Priam called her to him 
on the Walls of Troy and asked her to name for him various leaders of the 
Greeks, yet she did not hesitate a moment, nor fail to recognize a single one 
whom she had known before. 

The very heart of the Odyssey is that Odysseus should return to his home 
"unknown to all," yet unless some miracle had been wrought in him he must 
have been recognized at a glance by Eumaeus, Eurycleia, and Penelope, but 
this inevitable recognition would have ruined the plot, hence the necessity for 
some miracle by which this necessary recognition may be avoided and the plot 
of the poem may be unfolded. 

It is incongruous indeed that, when a fight is made upon Irus for the 
privilege of begging in the Palace of Ithaca, an old and wrinkled beggar should 
show such beauty of physical vigor, <r 66: 

avrap OSwerevs 
£okraro pZv paKtmv ircpl p.jjSta, <poxvt Si. prjpovs 
KaXoik rt fieydkovs re, <j>dvtv Si ot cvpecs w/jwi 
(rrrfita T€ (rrifiapoC re. f3pa\iovti' 

This may seem inconsistent, but it is Homeric and has a perfect parallel 
in the Iliad in the scene between Aphrodite and Helen, immediately after 
Paris has been snatched from the hands of Menelaus. The following verse 
refers to the goddess, V 386: 

■ypijt 8c fuv tucuta iraAaiytvtt trpoo-iawtv — 

Yet when Helen talks to this old woman of extremest age she notices her 
beautiful neck, her passionately lovely breast, and her sparkling eyes, just 
those parts where old age is most likely to set its mark, V 396: 

koC p' ais ovv ivor/crt 0tas ircputaWia Saprjv 
(TTrjdta. ff ifupotvra koX op.fW.Ta. pappatpovra, 

The disguises of Aphrodite and of Odysseus show the same marks and 
belong to that large list of poetic devices which may be called devices of tem- 
porary expediency. The poet wished to bring Odysseus home and to have 
him unknown, yet he must still be a vigorous man capable of overcoming the 
suitors, that is, he must appear old yet really be in his prime; hence the need 
of a miracle, not a thoroughgoing miracle, but just sufficient to create in the 
mind of the hearer the assurance that Odysseus will not be prematurely 
recognized. 

Nothing short of a miracle could have made Odysseus seem so old that he 
could not be recognized, yet at the same time keep him so young that he 
could string the bow and slay the suitors. After the miracle has served its 
purpose it is ignored and so, accordingly, plays no part in the final recognition 
scenes of the last two books of the Odyssey. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



